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ROOSEVELT AND HOOVER COOPERATE 


HREE events of far-reaching importance oc- 

curred in Washington during the past week: 
(1) Secretary Stimson, with the tacit approval 
of President-elect Roosevelt, reaffirmed the Amer- 
ican doctrine of non-recognition as applied to the 
Far Eastern controversy; (2) the Senate, over- 
riding President Hoover’s veto, passed the Philip- 
pine independence bill; (3) the President and the 
President-elect agreed on a method of procedure 
to expedite the review of war debt agreements 
after the new Administration comes into office 
on March 4. 


Secretary Stimson’s reiteration of the non- 
recognition doctrine created a profound impres- 
sion abroad and ended the uncertainty caused by 
repeated rumors that the new Administration 
would abandon the Hoover-Stimson policy in the 
Far East. While the President-elect declined to 
discuss his own foreign policy, he asserted on 
January 17: “I am, however, wholly willing to 
make it clear that American foreign policy must 
uphold the sanctity of international treaties. 
That is a cornerstone on which all relations be- 
tween nations must rest.” 


Whether or not as a result of these statements, 
a firmer attitude was taken at Geneva, where the 
Committee of Nineteen has been striving to find 
a formula for conciliation of the Manchuria con- 
troversy satisfactory to Japan and China. On 
January 18 the Committee asked Japan whether 
it would accept conciliation on the basis of the 
findings of the Lytton Commission if the United 
States and Russia were not invited to join in the 
negotiations. The Japanese reply, while avoiding 
a direct statement, was unacceptable to the Com- 
mittee, which on January 21 proceeded to con- 
sider a draft report under Paragraph Four of 
Article XV of the Covenant. This would termi- 
nate the procedure of conciliation which the 
League has followed from the outset of hostili- 


ties, and would require a report containing a 
statement of the facts and recommendations for 
future action. Such a decision, if approved by 
the Assembly, will involve the gravest step yet 
taken by the League. 


The Philippine independence bill was passed 
over President Hoover’s veto by a vote of 66 to 
26 in the face of energetic opposition from the 
Administration. The bill as passed is a com- 
promise between the original Hawes-Cutting 
measure and the bill adopted by the House.* It 
must be approved by the Philippine Legislature 
before it comes into effect. 

President Hoover, in his veto message, objected 
to passage of the bill on three grounds: that it 
weakens the authority of the United States “to a 
point of practical impotence” during the transi- 
tion period of twelve years without relieving the 
American government of its responsibilities; that 
the Philippines will be at the mercy of stronger 
Asiatic nations and unable to prevent “infiltration 
or invasion”; and that the transition period is too 
short. 

A number of Senators who would have other- 
wise opposed this bill because of its economic de- 
fects apparently changed their votes as a result 
of the Hoover message and the statements of four 
cabinet members supporting the veto. These 
statements dwelt on the loss of American “pres- 
tige” and the danger of outside aggression should 
the Islands become independent, thus creating the 
impression that the Administration opposed the 
bill fundamentally for imperialistic reasons. Had 
Congress endorsed the Administration’s fear that 
the granting of independence to the Philippines 
would lead to Japanese aggression, it undoubtedly 
would have increased the existing tension be- 
tween Washington and Tokyo. The acceptance 


*Cf. R. L. Buell, “The Philippine Independence Bill,” Foreign Polloy 
Bulletin, Vol. XII, No. 10, January 6, 1933. 
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of the neutralization principle for the Philippines, 
which is thoroughly consistent with the neutral- 
ization proposals of the Lytton commission for 
Manchuria, should tend to clear the atmosphere 
in the Orient. 


The agreement on war debts was reached at 
the conference between the President and the 
President-elect on January 20. The official com- 
muniqué stated that: 


“The British Government has asked for a discussion 
of debts. The incoming administration will be glad to 
receive their representatives early in March for this 
purpose. It is, of course, necessary to discuss at the 
same time the world economic problems in which the 
United States and Great Britain are mutually inter- 
ested and, therefore, that their representatives should 
be sent to discuss ways and means for improving the 
world situation. It was settled that these arrangements 
will be taken up by the Secretary of State with the 
British Government.” 

This method of procedure was suggested by 
Mr. Roosevelt, who had previously declared that 
any debtor should have free access for discussion 
but that he could not assume responsibility for 
the conduct of negotiations before taking office. 
While the communiqué refers only to Great Brit- 
ain, it is well understood that the same procedure 
will be applicable to other debtors seeking re- 
view. As the next installments on the war debts 
are due June 15, the necessity for prompt dis- 
cussion is obvious. The procedure agreed on 
allows Secretary Stimson to begin preliminary 
explorations which would permit the incoming 
Administration to deal with the issue promptly 


after March 4. WILLIAM T. STONE 


Opium in Turkey and Manchuria 

The Turkish National Assembly recently rati- 
fied the 1931 Geneva Convention for the limitation 
of manufacture of narcotic drugs, as well as The 
Hague Convention of 1912 and the Geneva Con- 
vention of 1925. This action focuses attention on 
the attitude of the six other manufacturing na- 
tions—Switzerland, Great Britain, France, Hol- 
land, Germany and Japan—toward ratification of 
the 1931 treaty. Of the twenty-five ratifications 
which must be deposited by April 13, 1933, four 
must be by manufacturing countries; to date, the 
United States and Turkey are the only manufactur- 
ing countries among the ten which have ratified. If 
this treaty becomes binding on certain of the 
manufacturing countries, and leaves others free 
to continue unlimited manufacture, the ends for 
which the treaty was drafted will not be accom- 
plished. Switzerland and Great Britain have 
taken steps to ratify within the necessary time 
limit. But where are those two countries whose 
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names were attached to the plan from which this 
convention evolved—France and Japan? The 
United States will benefit greatly by the limita- 
tion of manufacture, since supplies for smuggling 
will thus be cut off; yet, at this juncture, it is 
hardly in a position to remind France and Japan 
of the advantages which would accrue to us 
through ratification. 

Will the Latin American countries, which have 
been reminded more than once in Geneva.of their 
laxity in the control of dangerous drugs, provide 
their proportion of the ten remaining ratifications 
necessary within the next three months? It is to 
be hoped that the League will bring this matter 
to the attention of the Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador and Uruguay, 
whose legislatures meet during the next three 
months. The above countries could thus seize this 
opportunity to become leaders of action on this f 
subject in Latin America. 

The ratification by Turkey of all the opium 
treaties throws into relief Japan’s action on the 
smoking problem. A bond issue is being floated 
by Manchoukuo under the auspices of the Bank 
of Japan, secured by the income from the Salt 
Gabelle, and a state opium monopoly to be estab- 
lished in Manchuria. In view of recent events, it 
is significant to note that Jehol is the largest 
opium producing province in Manchuria; Chin- 
chow is the exit by railroad and Shanhaikwan by 
caravan for this material. There have been no 
statements as to any safeguards looking toward 
the gradual suppression of this vice, such as reg- 
istration and rationing of the smokers, a system 
which has been so ably enforced by Japan in For- 
mosa. On the contrary, it has been stated 
through Japanese sources that Manchoukuo is not 
bound by any of the past treaties which obligate 
their signatories to the “gradual and effective 
suppression of the smoking of opium.” 

The object of the system of state monopoly 
is to raise revenue to secure a loan “for the pro- 
motion of law and order in Manchoukuo,” thus 
binding more securely on the people a régime 
which the Lytton Report has declared is not a 
spontaneous expression of their will in govern- 
ment. The existence of this system with no safe- 
guards is a matter of grave concern to all those 
interested in the suppression of opium smoking. 
Certainly the government of the United States is ” 


in this category. f1EN HOWELL MOORHEAD 


Prelude to Economics, by William Aylott Orton. Boston, 
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A lively, intelligent introduction to modern economi¢ 
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